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SURGERY OF DEFORMITIES. 
Menders of the Maimed: The Anatomical and 
Physiological Principles Underlying the Treat¬ 
ment of Injuries to Muscles, Nerves, Bones, and 
Joints. By Prof. A. Keith. (Oxford Medical 
Publications.) Pp. xii + 335. (London: Henry 
Frowde; Hodder and Stoughton, 1919.) Price 
16s. net. 

P ROF. KEITH’S book is undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting and instructive which have 
yet been written on this important branch of sur¬ 
gical work. The author treats the subject from an 
entirely new point of view; instead of following 
up each forward step and discussing the influence 
which the various workers in this field had on that 
progress, he gives us a resume of the career of the 
workers who made this advance possible. 

Nothing could be clearer or more concise than 
the way in which Prof. Keith has selected from 
the career of the men who are chiefly responsible 
for this progress the various points of importance 
in making us understand the influence which these 
men had on the progress of the surgery' of 
deformities. 

The book enables us to understand how great 
was the handicap under which these pioneers had 
to conduct their studies. It shows us how two 
men such as John Hunter and Hugh Owen 
Thomas, whilst working in widely different fields, 
the one finding most of his data in the dissecting 
room and the other gathering all his observations 
from clinical studies at the bedside, each arrived 
at practically the same conclusions in regard to 
the healing of wounds and the cure of disease. 

These are two men who in their practice had 
found that the proper treatment for inflamed or 
injured bones or soft tissues was not the method 
of movements and massage which was the popular 
one in their time, but fixation, which promotes rest 
of the tissues and allows Nature’s reparative 
changes to come unhindered into action. 

Hunter perhaps better than any other clearly 
defined the relationship between fixation and mas¬ 
sage in an injured or diseased joint in the principle 
which is enunciated in his book on “ Diseased and 
Wounded Joints respecting their Motion,” in 
which he states that “ nothing can promote con¬ 
traction of a joint so much as motion before the 
disease is removed.” 

The subject with which Prof. Keith deals is one 
that has ahvays interested surgeons, and al¬ 
though of late years the great advances which 
have been made in abdominal surgery have tended 
to overshadow' this important branch of surgery, 
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yet no more opportune moment could have been 
selected for the publication of this work. 

The hundreds, or rather thousands, of soldiers 
and ex-soldiers who are to-day w'alking about in 
our cities w'ith deformities of joints, with mal- 
united fractures, or with paralysis of one or more 
limbs are a constant reminder of the importance of 
a clear grasp of the principles for the treatment of 
these injuries. 

The great disadvantage under which a medical 
man labours at the present time is that he can find in 
no library a trustworthy history of the w'ork of those 
who have gone before him in any special field. 
The result is that careful and capable workers 
in some special branch of surgery or medicine 
are often found struggling with the solution of 
a problem which has already been solved, or 
proved by the work of a forerunner to be of little 
importance. 

This is where Prof. Keith’s book is of such 
great value. He forces us to realise the work 
which has been accomplished by the men who were 
the pioneers in the art, and in a few all too short 
chapters follows up that progress through the 
careers of those who folkrwed. 

No part of the book is better conceived than the 
chapters which Prof. Keith has devoted to the 
grow'th of bone and the practice of bone grafting. 
Here we follow down through the years the 
gradual increase of knowledge from the work of 
Goodsir and Syme to that of Albu and Hey 
Groves. We see how each succeeding investigator 
added in some way to what was known of the 
subject, and built up our present knowledge, 
which is daily increasing and changing. 

At no time in the history of the subject has 
there been such an immense number of cases on 
which this problem of bone regeneration and bone 
transplantation can be studied, and in many cases 
fractures have occurred of a bone graft soon after 
its implantation, with a subsequent union of the 
parts of the graft. 

The book is intended primarily as a rdsumi of 
the history of the subject, and does not enter into 
a discussion of treatment except in the broadest 
sense of the term, and perhaps its one weak spot 
is the short discussion on the relative values to be 
placed on different lines of treatment. 

This is seen in the remarks on the relative advan¬ 
tages of the treatment of fractures by means of 
plating as compared with non-operative methods. 
Here Prof. Keith follows entirely the report of a 
commission, and from the purely theoretical point 
of view decides that the results of the treatment of 
fractures by plating is superior to those obtained 
by splints, etc., and does not realise that we are 
comparing the work of the best surgeons on the 
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staff of a hospital, who alone would perform the 
operation, with, in many cases, the work of a 
newly qualified house-surgeon. 

In many respects the book fills a gap in medical 
literature, and will be of great help not only 
to the general body of medical workers, but also 
more particularly to those who are specially en¬ 
gaged in this line of work. 


THE OIL-HARDENING INDUSTRY. 

The Hydrogenation of Oils: Catalysers and Cata¬ 
lysis and the Generation of Hydrogen and Oxy¬ 
gen. By Carleton Ellis. Second edition, thor¬ 
oughly revised and enlarged. Pp. xvii + 767. 
(London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1919.) Price 
36s. net. 

AT hardening ” and “ hydrogenation ” are 
the trade terms for the chemical process of 
saturating liquid oils with hydrogen in presence of 
finely divided nickel. These operations, which a 
few years ago were conducted with great secrecy, 
are now regarded as more or less normal in every 
soap factory, and the usual extensive literature has 
grown up to describe them. Much of this is natur¬ 
ally diffuse, and much again inaccurate, so that 
there was ample room for an authoritative book 
on the subject. This was provided by Carleton 
Ellis in 1914, but since its publication the strides 
made in the oil-hardening industry have been very 
great, making a second edition, which endeavours 
to bring the subject up to date and offers sug¬ 
gestions of future possibilities, more than wel¬ 
come. 

The book has now swollen to 700 pages, and is 
replete with information; it is essentially a work 
of reference for the expert, and necessarily filled 
with far too much detail to be easily readable by 
chemists in general. 

The first edition, reviewed in Nature of May 
20, 1915, deservedly established a very high repu¬ 
tation for the author, which will be enhanced by 
the new volume. Doubtless this contains the 
inevitable printer’s errors and minor inaccuracies, 
but we are less concerned to seek for these than 
to thank the author for his unselfish labours on 
behalf of his future readers. 

The plan followed is first to discuss the methods 
of hydrogenation in detail, much of the plant being 
illustrated and full account taken of the patent 
literature. The next section, occupying more than 
15° pages, is devoted to the many aspects of 
the subject of the activity of the base metals as 
catalysers. The vexed question as to whether 
metallic nickel or nickel oxide is the active agent 
is fully discussed in so far that the opinions and 
experiments of the protagonists are given at 
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length, but the author refrains here, as elsewhere 
in the book, from giving the reader any lead as to 
which theory is the more probable. There follows 
an important chapter on the analytical constants 
of hydrogenated oils. 

Although first introduced for providing hard 
fats for soap-making, hydrogenation has proved 
equally applicable to edible oils. As fats natur¬ 
ally fetch a higher price as foodstuffs than as 
soap-making materials, their technical production 
in the edible form has been extensively studied. 
Reference is made to other uses and properties of 
hardened oils. 

The hardening process has also been extended 
to petroleum, where many new problems arise, 
which are now described. Not only does crude 
petroleum contain unsaturated constituents, but 
these are also formed in some quantity during the 
cracking processes. 

The first stage in any hardening process is the 
production of hydrogen of the necessary purity and 
cheapness. A variety of methods for making 
hydrogen are in practical operation, and still more 
have been suggested, so that it is not surprising 
that fully a quarter of the book is devoted to the 
description of these. In the future the cheap pro¬ 
duction of hydrogen will play a great part in the 
formation of ammonia from the air, and through 
ammonia of nitrates, and so influence increased 
soil fertility. 

The fat-hardening industry has had more than 
its share of patent litigation, famous cases having 
been fought both in this country and more recently 
in America. The report of the English case is 
given, substantially as published in the British 
official journal, in an appendix, whilst the case of 
The Procter and Gamble Co. v. The Berlin Mills 
Co. is reprinted in such detail as to occupy eighty 
pages. E. F. A. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

A New Chapter in the Science of Government. By 
Benchara Branford. Pp. xlviii+190. (London: 
Chatto and Windus, 1919.) Price 5 s. net. 

HIS book is not perhaps likely to become 
popular. It is defective both in shape and in 
style; nor is the language of the author free from 
eccentricity and even ambiguity. It is possible that 
some reason may be urged for such phrases as 
“ Britamerindian Commonweal” or “ Britamer- 
indian re-orientation of politics,” in which the 
author seems to take an especial pleasure. But 
phrases like “a spiritual instrument of explora¬ 
tion on the rough politico-economic terra incog¬ 
nita, ” or “feeling of communitary responsi¬ 
bility,” or ‘‘an extension of our synoptical cate- 
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